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now been largely stopped by lumbering, drainage,
and fires.

While there are many of these swamps left, the
appearance of numbers of them has largely changed.
When the white men first came, the great cedars
three or four feet in diameter which had fallen
centuries before often lay among the living trees,
some of them buried deep in the mud and preserved
from decay. They were invaluable timber, and
digging them out. and cutting them up became an
important industry for over a hundred years. In
addition to being used for boat building, they made
excellent shingles which would last a lifetime. The
swamps, indeed, became known as shingle mines,
and it was a good description of them. An im-
portant trade was developed in hogshead staves,
hoops, shingles, boards, and planks, much of which
went into the West Indian trade to be exchanged
for rum, sugar, molasses, and negroes.1

*" Between the years 1740 and V><), the Cedar Swamps of th<;
county [Cape May] were mostly located; and the amount of lumber
since taken from them is incalculable, not only an an article of trade,
but to supply the home demand for fencing and building material
in the county. Large portion* of these HwarnpH have been worked
a second arid some a third time, since located. At the present time
[1857] there is not an acre of original growth of swamp standing,
having all passed away before the rcsistlcwH nway of the speculator
or the consumer/* Bcegley's Hkcfah of Cape May, p. 107,